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OLD MAN DS. 
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BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
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Scexe 11.—Cotonet Brount’s House —A 
Room, 
Enter Coronet Brount, 
Colonel Blount. Mine honor’d parents have I 
seen at last! 1 
Received their welcome, with their blessing 
crown’d! 
My brother mocks my search—and so does she 
Whom to have lost, makes loss of fortune’s gains. 
Nor hope nor clue to hope; ‘The house whereat 
We used to meet hath other tenant got, 
The former gone they know not whither—if 
Alive or dead! For hours and hours I walk 
The streets in vain! she never crosses. me, 
I light on all the world but her I seek! 


Enter Wicvttam. 


William. A gentleman would speak with you. 
Colonel Blount. His name ? 
Witliam, I ask’d his name, and in reply he 
told me 
Again his errand— wonder’d how my master 
Could keep a male attendant at his door, 
A ndmaids to hire in bunches !—any one 
Of whom could draw the bolt as well !—would 
look 
A thousand times more pleasing—speak more 
sweetly, 
And, maybe, when a pretty fellow call’d, 
With kisses season answers—then with a stamp 
Dismiss’d me. 
Enter Lavy Buancur, still disguised. 
Lady Blanche. Colonel Blount, your humble 
servant! 
Place chairs! excuse the freedom! I am at home 
Whene’er I light upon a gentleman, 
And you, I know, are one!—You know your 
place, sir, 
And know, of conrse, the way to it—which, as 
1 take it, is the hall !—you understand me ? 
The ball! (Wirtrtas goes out.) Your servant, 
Colonel Blount, again! 
Colenel Blount. You know me, str ? 
Lady Blanche. A man beloved of fame, sir, 
Is known to many who are strange to him. 
I own that I make bold ; but keep your frown 
Until I give my reason. Colonel Blount, 
Some men make bold through fear, some through 
the lack on’t 
Some to seem honest—for the adage runs, 
That knavery puts on a glossy suit 
While honesty goes rough!—and some make bold 
Throuzh lightness of clear hearts and wantonness 
Of healthy frankness! —I am such a man! 
To free your mind at once from jealousy, 
If not to win your confidence, | tell you 
I wait on you—touching a lady, sir !— 
He takes it very coolly. (aside.) Colonel Blount 
1 wait on you—touching a lady, s'r!— 
Colonel Blount. | heard you, sir-—I am not deaf. 
Lady Blanche. (aside.) As well 
Be deaf as dull. (alomd.) The lady, sir, I am sure, 
By certain sigas affects you —and, aware 
How through reserve, or self-mistrust, or some- 
thing, 
Hearts form’d to mingle oft miss one anether, 





And being of the lady’s blood partaker, 
And knowing you, by fame, a man of honor, 
The secret | have guess’d, sir, I have come 
To tell you, sir! 
Colonel Blount. Well, sir ? 
Lady, Blanche. (aside.) The man’s a stock ! 
« Well, sir !’—shalll goon? I will—but only 
Because I have begun, Whom reckon you 
The beauty of the court? 
Colonel Blount. ‘The beauty ? 
Lady Blanche. (off her guard.) Well? 
Colonel Blount. Your patience, sir, 1 am not 
skill’d in beauty ; 
Perhaps I may mistake. 
Lady Blanche, (again off her guard.) You do 
not know 
The beauty of the court ? 
Colonel Blount. To tell the truth, 
I lay light value upon beauty only. 
Then is it hard to say what beauty is. 
You like the Roman outline, I the Grecian — 
Where’s beauty? Beauty, may I trust report, 
Hath somewhat questionable reputation too, 
Some say it is intolerably proud ; 
Some, empty—full of nothing but itself ; 
Some, by no means good temper’d—some assert 
*Tis mercenary, and not over honest ; 
This may, in part, be spleen, but part is truth. 
Whence am | jealous of what men call beauty, 
And own it—but when beauty, modestly, 
Attends the minds, like a fair handmaiden 
Seems as ’twould ever stay there, but is gone 
You know not how nor whither! 
Coloel Blount. You surprise me ! 
I saw the Countess at the ball last night— 
Look’d never woman better! 
Lady Blanche. Look’d! 
Colonel Blount, I know 
She paints. 
Who knows her place, and serves a noble mistress, 
Then could | worship beauty, sir ; for then 
Its proper worth not only doffs no favor, 
But wins enhancement from the worth it waits 
on! 
© Lady Blanche. Had you not, Colonel Blount, 
some time Or other 
A falling out with beauty? Come! You had ; 
She slighted you one time—I know she did! 
But ’twas your own fault—I'll be bound it was ! 
You did not manage well, sir. You were proud— 
Lack’d patience—maybe, art—and never dream- 
ing 
That beauty’s smiles go oft in masquerade, 
Took one for a frown, and off!—when, had you 
tarried, 
The thing you thoughta frown had proved a 
smile, 
As the dull morning breedsthe sunny day. 
1 know the sex: there is not one of them 
But ’s art in something! 
Colouel Blount, Do not say, not one! 
Lady Blanche, ( forgetting herself.) 1 say, not 
one! What know you of the sex? 
What knowsthis man—that man—or any man— 
Of the sex ? Is it not plain to all the world, 
A girl at fifteen isin wit a woman ! 
And what's a man at twenty but a boy ? 
When I was only thirteen— 
Colonel Blount. Sir! 
Lady Blanche. Nay, sir, 
Ton’t interrupt me! — When I was buat thirteen— 
I had an aunt who loved me passing well— 
[recovering herself. 
And lest I should be overmatch’d by women, 





School'd me in ail their arts. —You never had 
An aunt like her, nor any other man, 
Whence I disparaged you—I peg your pardon ! 
Colonel Blount, *Tis granted freely. 
Lady Blanche. 1 am beholden to you, 
And, more to be so, would entreat you own, 
If when I challenged you to name just now 
The beauty of the court, you entertain’d not 
Suspicion of the lady? 
Colonel Blount. Not the least! 
Who has the fairest skin, the finest hair— 
The finest features, finest shoulders, arms 
And wrists, and hands, 
Colonel Blouut, Stop, sir! 
Lady Blanche. 1 meant to stop, 
For if by these you fail to recognize her, 
The lady’s waist, her ancles, and her feet 
Were thrown away upon you ! 
Colonel Blount. 1 but stopp’d you 
To say | know the Countess, Lady Blanche ! 
Lady Blanche. Well, sir ? 
Colonel Blount, Well, sir? 
Lady Blanche, 1 come on her account, 
Lady Blanche. Why, Colonel Blount, you are 
not blind! You know 
Colonel Blount. You were welcome, sir, upon 
your own account, 
Your pleasure? 
Lady Blanche, 1 con\d brain him, so 1 could ? 
She is the lady whom I spoke of, sir !— 
Oh, marble! is it true you see and hear! [ Aside. 
I'll speak out plainly! Sir, 1 think ’tis time— 
(aloud.) 
The Countess married ?—What think you? 
Colonel Blount. Indeed 
I never thought about it! 
Lady Blanche. (aside.) T could sell him 
To slavery ?—’ lisa fine lion, though, 
Of which I'd give my eyes to have the taming ! 
I think ‘tis time a woman marries whea (aloud. 
She takes a fancy to a man ! 
Colonel Blount. That plight, 
Methinks, can scarce befall the Countess, sir! 
The lady is enamour’d of herself! 
She cannot love another! 
Lady Blanche. (aside.) 1 could be 
The death of him. What would you wager, now, 
aloud, 
She is not in love with you? You know the signs 
A wonan is in Jove? She has them all, sir! 
Thioks much, speaks little, sighs incontinently, 
Falls off in appetite, hates company, 
Shuns pleasure, loves to pass the time alone, 
Makes of one hand a pillow for her cheek, 
One for her heart of the other—sitting thus 
For hours together !—Is not that the picture 
Of one in love? And if you come to tears, 
She could weep rivers, would she—but give me 
The drop, could turn into a flood—but won't, 
Hangs on the lid as though ’twould fall—but 
doesn't ; 
Lady Blanche. Paints, sir? 
* Colonet Blount, She does! ’Tis clear 
As that she breathes and moves. 
Lady Blanche. Does that offend you? 
Colonel Blount. Sir, U'll be frank! I love not 
simultation, 
For can believe it may be practised safely 
E’en in a small a thing as that we speak of! 
’Tis well when she who paints confesses it ; 
Yet she confesses vanity besides, 
Which is not well. But, for the other sort, 
Women who pass a cheek for what it is not ; 
Is always fear'd the probity, within, 
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Would follow that without; and thoughts and 
words 
Might wear a hue that was not native to them. 
For, if ove fraud will blast a character, 
What follows but that honesty is perfect, 
Or nothing ?—bolds throughout ?7—is everwhere 
Or nowhere ?—I refer to actions !—’Tis 
‘Their actions which determine what men are ! 
Whate’er of me men see must be myself ; 
What I myselt do see—1 do not mean 
To advertise my heart—that is no man’s duty— 
J have my weakness I'm rot bound to owe— 
Before it masters me !—but, by my honor, 
I take po credit for the grace | have not! 
Lady Blanche. (aside) "Tis a stiange man !— 
a man of anew species! 
Well, sir, she paints !—What else ?— What other 
fault 
Do you find with her face? 
dispute,— 
Perhaps you'll grant her eyes to be ‘er own, 
And they are counted fine ones! 
Colonel Blount, They are bold ones! 
Lady Blanche. Bold ones !—You do not like 
their fire perhaps ! 
You should not, could it scorch you! 
Colonel Blount. Not their fire 
Do I complain of. "Tis the mood that lights it 
I quarrel with! 
Lady Blanche. What mood ?—I grow to hate 
him! [ aside. 
Colonel Blount. The mcod of the coquette— 
whom on my honor 
I hold ’mongst women an anamoly ! 
For, much as youdisparaged woman now, 
Making her creature more or less of art ! 
I think, if not in her, then nowhere else 
Is truthful nature found ; for she is framed 
Of clements she needs not b'ush to own, 
Being of the temper, less of earth than heaven! 
And which, perforce, establish her sincere— 
Pitiful—modest and surpassing all! 
Single in love, which is rset, Ye prototype ! 
Her leve islove! Therein she is a barque 
Sea-worthy ‘guinst all weathers! likelier 
Than any prow that ever quitted port 
To make her voyage, whatsoe’er the wind, 
And if it blows to ride the tempest through ! 
Lady Blanche. He is not so bad ! How hatd- 
some look’d he now 
More than bis features warrant him, as though 
The charm of beauty lay not in the face ! 
Colonel Blount, Now, what has a coquette to 
such a being 
Pertaining ? Form and feature! Nothing more! 
Of woman the least part! She cannot love ; 
For woman, loving, cannot breathe, or move, 
Or think, of feel, but love's in all she does! 
And, saying that she cannot love, say what 
She can do, to her honor will redound ? 
I know not, sir; do yous 
Lady Blanche. (aside.) Yes; she can hate, 
And heartily.—Why, what a fright I took 
For a good looking man! 
Colonel Blount, ‘Tue Countess now. 
Lady Blanche, So please you, we shall speak 
no more about her! 
I wonder is he smit with any other— 
Excuse a question, sir !—Are you ia love? 
Colonel Blount. Yes, sir, 1 am—but love, I 
fear, in vain. 
Lady Blonche. \n vain? Some prude perhaps 


Her color you 


{aside. 


has snar’d his heart, [aside. 
I hope she has! Is not your love return'd? 
[aloud. 


Colonel Blount. I know not!—I would fain 
believe it was, 
Lady Blanche, Believe it was!— What! dropp’d 
she never word 
That Hope could moke a meal of ? 
Colonel Blount. Never.—Silence 
Was still her answer when I press’d my suit. 
Lady Blanche. A prode, as I'm alive! a 
thorough prude ! 
I know what kind of maid your mistress is! 
She keeps you at great distance! plucks away 
Her hand, if you press i:—if you st.ive to keep 
Her waist in durance, sets the measure of 
The room "twixt you and her; and would you 
kiss her, 


Prepares to shriek !—You should make trial of 
her! 
She understands you: humor! 
Itisa prude you love! 
Cotonel Blount. You wrong her, sir! 
She is no prud+ ! No freedom you have nam’d 
L ever tock with her, or dar’d to take! 
Ladu Blanche. Or dard to take! I told ycu, 
Colonel Blount, 
You know not women, Dragons, sir, are fables ; 
to used my auvt to say, and she went further ; 
Where’er you think you see one, set it down 
"lis whi lebone-woik and buckram; which, 
without 
The feer of sting or flame, you may engage, 
And find more peace than there did threaten 
fury! 
Dear Colom}! Blount, you love a prude, and 
think 
You have found a miracle of modesty ! 
Colonel Bloint. No more, sir! 
Lady Blanche. Colonel Blount, you flove a 
prude ! 
’Tis ever thus with men particular ; 
Men that in squeamisbness would ou'do women! 
Tiat kuita brow at this, and shrug at that, 
Teke shocks at horrors that amount to nothing ; 
Whom nothing will content except perfection, 
Which when at last they find,—they find they 
are losers 
Biv many a better thing they met before, 
And pass‘d in chase of it !—I give you joy, sir, 
To Aa ap ude. siiaatiaaie 
Colonel Biount. Nay, sir— 
Lady Blanche, \ ea, sit; a prude! 
I see her !—She’s betore me !—Just the eyes, 
1 know she has! the use she makes of them !— 
Hiow fond they are of the ground! I warrant you 
Her thoughts are uct ef their taste !—Gentle 
piimness ! 
There is a mout® a‘te: your own chaste fancy! 
Lock at the lips, how t.ey hug one another, 
Like innocents that cling at thought of parting!— 
Tf | were cear them !—Whata sober cheek! 
Durst ever laughter come there ?—I'll ,be bound 
When ’tis alene o: keeping company 
With one that understandsit! Colonel Biount, 
I'licourt your mistress, and I'll carry her 
In a week! She is a prude, fair Colonel Blount! 
Colonel Blunt, Weld, sir! —On no account 
that bears not proof 
Asperse the character ot her I love! 
Say that 1 beast becacse I think her fair, 
She can spare beauty, 'us her least desert! 
But when iv wantonress you doubt he: heart, 
Wherein do I in seriousness confide, 
Which to ber beauty is, what to the earth 
The sun !—the rad-ant fountain gives it hght; 
You tax my patience past what it can bear, 
And all the man in me is up in arms ! 
Lady Blanche, Vis piain he loves—and ol: ! 
how well he loves! 
What is't tome! I fel a sickness which 
] never felt before! ‘The world I'd give 
To see the woman that has conquer’d him ; 
I would 1 were away !—My feigned pait 
Ihave play’d to long, can scarce keep up, and 
wish, 
And heartily. 1 ne’er had pl+y'd at all! 
Up heart and bear me through !—Gcod day, 
fair sir, 
1 thank you for the audience you've vouchsaf"d ! 
But wish you had not lov'd a prude! 
Colonel Blaunt. (drawing.) *Sdeath, sir! 
Lady Blanche, (alarmea.) Stop !—(recover- 
ing.) draw npou me under your ownroot! 
Colonel Blount. 1 am corrected! Sou must 
pardon me ; 
But, to keep patience, I must quit the room. 
Lacy Bianche. Farewell, siu—but, believe me, 
you will find 
The lady is a prude ! 
Colonel Blount. Away, sir! 
Lady Blanche, Prade! 
Jilt, shew, whate’er she is, would I were she! 
Goes out. 


END OF ACT WY, 


T’il be bound 


[Goes out. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—The Ilouse of Lady Anne. 
Enter Jantand Lavy Biancue. 


Lady Blanche. At home tome! Why not .t 
home to ail? 
What ails her? Is she ill? Whcn saw she last 
Sir Philip? 
Jane. Y«sterday. 
Lady Beanche. He was not here 
To-day! ‘Ficy have quaire’d! She's in love 
with him. 
I thoug'it “twonld core to this. Play governess 
Toa pupil with a beard! Pure cheek by check 
Over a bo k with him! A score to one 
The checks weuld mect. J wonder then, the 
odds, 
The lips wou'd keep asunder. 
Jane. You hive guess’d it. 
Lady Blanche. He kiss’d her? How know 
yu? 
pe, I saw it, madam, 
Entering the study unawares. Their backs 
Were towards mc; they were sitting side by 
side 
Refure the reading desk, and as I oped 
The decor, he kiss’d her. She was on her fiet 
In a moment. 
Lady Blanche. At the ki-s, or at the door. 
Jane. Vli not be positive. 
Lady Blanche. But you can gues-, 
Or if you cannot IT can.—She turn'd sound, 
And then she quarrell’d with the kiss,—G» to! 
You have mace mischief. "Twe e a sinless kiss 
Had you not look’d up-n it. Get you gone, 
You have wi-kcd cyes! Go send your lidy to 
me. [Jane goes out. 
My heart is g me! The symptoms yesterday, 
I feign’d, I tecl today. To mock, to catch, 
So runs the saying, and “tis truce. I moek’d— 
l‘issembled love for the young ’prent-ce boy, 
And what I pas:’d befure for, now I am. 
A maid indeed in love—in love with him 
Who having leap'd the p:1+, that bade him dwell 
Aloof from gen:l: blood, were now my match; 
But he has all forgot the yoeman's maid. 
[Lavy Buancne sits disconso'ately. 


Enter Lavy Annr, who draws a chair beside 
her, and likewise sits. 


Lady Anne. Well, Blinche. 
Lady Blanche. Weil, Anne. 
reli’d with Sic Phi‘ip. 
Lady Anne. And you hive lost your pains 
with Colonel Blount 
Lady Blanche. We have play'd our cards | ke 
fo l ‘. 
Tady Anne. I fear we have. 
Lady Blanche. I know we have. 
is gone. 
Lady Anne. And so 
I fear is mine, 
Lady Blancie. Why, Avn>, you're not in 
lve ? 
Lady Aane. TdoulAT am. Are you in love, 
dear Blanc he. 
Lady Blanche. U know I am. 
Possess you, 
Anne, 
To set yourself up at an age like yours 
For an old maid ? Would you be wiser than 
Your mether was? Had she becn of your inind, 
Where had you been ? 
Lady Anne. What coul | possess you Blanche, 
To give me credit for’t, and you yourself 
A won.an? Think you there was ever one 
Who led a life of single blessedness, 
And with her wili? You did forget your mother 
As well as I. Children had better take 
Examp’e from the:r parents; they are e pics 
Mere like to spoil than mend by altering. 
Lady Blanche. My mother was a wife at 
twen'y-four. 
Past that, I’m like to be no wife at all. 
a \e scorning nen. How could you 
thin 
Women were e'cr design'd to live without them? 
Look at men’s trades—no woman e’er could 
fallow. 


You have quir- 


My game 


What could 
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A pitty smith you'd make to low a bellows, 
And set an anvil ringing with a hawner. 
Lady Aine. Or you a pretty # ason with a 
ma'let 
Shaping a tlock of freest. n> with a elisel! 
Lady Blanche. You could not Le a ductor ner 
a surgeon, 
Tacy A. Nor you alawycr—would ycu weer 
the wie? 
Lacy Blunche. Vd s‘arve fir-t. You would 
nover t ke as ilo. 
Diady Anne. Nor you a seldicr. 


Lady Beuche. Leould fight. Ud like 

To figi.t wich Colonel Blount. 
Lacy Anne. What! bis he chafcd you? 
Lady Blanche. Moitally | Ot my beauty made 


us lig! t 
As ‘twere a dress wou!ld only list a day! 
Averr’d I pain'ed, which, clthough I did, 
Designing not to show, Low durst he sce ? 
Denied that I had eyes. Have I not eycs? 
Call’d me a cojzuette, sna‘omised me se, 
My hea:t is all one mortifying sore, 
Rankling with pein, which, ’gainst all equity, 
IT pay him for with I ve, instead of hate. 
Tiady Anne. Why, Banche, cn it be you? 
La’y Blanche, Can you believe 
That love could be construincd? That one 
could love 
Against one’s will? 'Tuat one could spite one’s 


nn 
Scat 


another? Love and hate at once 
Lil! Colonel Blount—eould hack him 


To lov ? 
1 could 
api— 
Make mincemeatof him—and could kill myself 
For thinking I could do it, he is so fall 
Of wisdom, goodness, manliness, and grace! 
{ honour him, ed-wire him, yea, affect him ; 
Yet more than him affect the "prentice boy, 
Whose Llushiog cheek attcsied for his heart 
That love wes an unknown, unlooked-for-guest, 
Ne‘er enti rtain’d before, and greeted now, 
With most confused, overpower'd welcome! 
Lady Aane, You lov'd the *prentice boy !— 
you thought not that 
Geforce. 
Lady Blanche. Because it seem'd too slight 
“for thought. 
A spark I did nit heed, because a spark 
Never suspected twould engender flame 
That kept in seerct kindling, nor was found 
Before the blaze that now keeps raging on 
As from the smother springs the fiercest fire ! 
Lady Anne. Make confession to him. 
Lady Blanc'e. Make my will 
And die. He loves no more. The fire is out! 
Vanish’d !—the very embers blown away !— 
The memory even of my features gone, 
At sight of which it burst with such a glare 
As crimson’d all the welkin of his fice, 
And mock’d, as you would think, extinguishing! 
Nor rests it the:e—anotiier fire is lit 
And blizes to another ceity ! 
There is the altar burn’d before for me, 
But to ane ther docs the inecnse tise, 
There is the temp'e where I once was shrined, 
3ut to another’s image sacred now; 
And mine, profan’d, unbasce, cast down, cast 
cut, 
Never te know its worsl.ipper sgain. 
Tad y Anne. Thou dost nut weep. 
Liidy Plaucke. 1 dot 
Lid u Anne. You are in love! 
Ledy Bianche. To be sure 1 am, and lke to 
“be! never women more 
Deceived themselves than wedid! To believe 
it rested with curselves to love or not; 
As weat once could have and lack a heart ; 
As though we were not made of flesh and blood ; 
As though we were not womes—women—skiffs 
Sure to he toss’d by passion as by waves 
The barque that’s launch’d into the open sea! 
Why don’t you weep ?—you would for sympathy, 
Did you but love as [ do. 
Lady Anne, Love as you du! 
The loves of twecty women would not muke 
The heap of mine. 
Lady Blanche. And mine among the number 
Now lock you, Anne, the moiety of my love 
Would make your heap. 





Lidy Aune. Would make my heap? Les tithe 
Would beat your moiety. 
Lady Blanche. ‘The measure cf it? 
Lady Anne. The earth, 
Lady Blanche. Vil give thee in the sun and 
moon! 
My love helds measure with the universe! 
Tuat mocketh bounds, 
Ludy Anne. Ne’ee woman loved as I do 
Lidy Blanche. Ne’er woman loved at all, 
compared to me, 
In me the passion, Anne, is niture! 
J feel you onty have a notion of 
1 love by heart, you only, Anne, by rote ; 
Peace, | will have it so!—apou my life 
Weare a pair of most renowa'd old maids ! 


What 


Eater Jane. 
Jane So please you, madam, have I now your 
leave ? ; 
Lady Anne. Leave '—Wohither po vou? -O, 
1 bad forgot, 
I cave her leave to spend the afternoon 
With charlotte, your fair maid, 
Lady Blanche, She gives a treat 
To day. She begg'd of me a room or two; 
1 bade her take the freedom of the house, 
Aud with her fricnds K+ep holliday, for she 
My foster-sister ts, as well as maid! 
Lady Aane. It's not a wedding, Jane ? 
Jane 1 am bound, my lady, 
To secrecy. 
Lady Anne. Pshaw! seccecy to me. 
Jane, It isa wedding. 
Lady Anne. And who marries she ? 
Jane. They tell me Colonel Blount. 
Pady Blanche. They slander nimt 
It is impossible ! 
Lady Anne, You have your leave ! 
Go, Jane ! [June goes out. 
Lady Blanche. (caliing afier Jax.) But go 
not forth—wait in the anti-room 
Forme! Behoves 1 further question her! 
Lady A nne. Would you betr ay yourself ? 
Lady Blanche. Betray mysell Ye 
I have betray'’d myself—I am betray'd 
By him, by you,—but most of all mysclt !— 
There's no accounting for the tastes of mea !— 
lil see this wedding ! 
Ladu Anne, Wherefore? 
Lady Blanche. Koow 1 not!— 
To stop the banns! 
La‘y Anne. Play rival to thy maid? 
Lady Blanche. Vhe maid is betters to the 
mistress now ! 
T must be prese’.tat these nuptials, Anne! 
I thiok it cannot be as she reports ! 
And yet, again, 1 doubt, and fear it is ! 
{f so, UIl see him give away his band, 
Aad to escape detection from the rest, 
Attire me as the maid he knows me first— 
The yeoman's daughter whom he saw and loved! 
Follow me, Aave, and see how it will end. 
Lady Auwee, Waat profit cau it bring thee, 
preves it he? 
Lady Blanche. | know not what! L scare 
“know what I do! 
{ have an aim, you Know not what it is? 
I shall expect you, Anne.-- Be sure you come! 
Anne, turns it out, as much I fear it will, 
You'll have to answer for't. 
Lady Anne. For what, dear Blanche? 
Lidy Blanche, Viiat I should love, and die a 
Jost eld maid. 
[Lapy Braxcue goes out, 
Lady Aune Full oi her own predicament, she 
casts 
No thought on mine. ‘What will become of me, 
Returns not fair Sir lhilip to the charge, 
Disheartea’d by repulse, which I coufess 
I cave him mo e in show than earnestness ? 
That’she!—L koow his step !— Come in, Sir 
Philip! 
Enter Sin Paturr. 
Sir Piilip. l have made bold to ca‘l. 
Lady Anne. 1 see you have call’d ; 
1 do not see you have made bold ! 
Sir Philip. 1 cane 
To ask your pardon. 
Lady Aune. O ‘\—for yesterday, 








Yes; [ was ungry !—you surprised me so ! 
It was not whet you did, but how you did it. 
And then my maid to see it !—What knew she 
How you intended it? Such things—you know 
I view them philosophically—go 
For what they are meant for. There is a 
father’s kiss, 
A brother's kiss, a friend’s kiss—and a kiss— 
OF another kind. You guess the kind I mean— 
Not Lke the kiss you gave me yesterday. 
Sir Philip. I am not sure of that.—Nay Pll 
be honest! 
Luidy Anne. Do s», Sir Philip! Honesty is 
a grace 
That makes amends for worlds of awkward 
things. 
Sir Philip. With safety would I might be 
honest still, 
Lady Anne. You cannot tell, you know, un- 
less you try! 
Sir Philip. Trying, perhaps I fail. 
Lady Anne. Perhaps succeed. 
But trying not, besure you won't succeed, 
Sir Philip. Year Lady Anne, I feel—I know 
not what. 
Lady Anne. I cannot know unless you tell 
me what. 
How do you feel? 
Sir Philip. Most strangely. 
Lady Anne. And how long. 
Sir Philip. Why ever since I came to school 
t» you. 
I am smitten, Lady Anne, 
Lidy Anne. What mean you, sir? 
They who infect another must be ill, 
I don’t fecl il!—Can I be ailing, sir? 
Sinitten by me? I have not got the plague! 
Do you think me ill ?—Do you know anything 
About the pulse? Feel mine! How am I? 
Sir Philip. Nay, 
Allow me time to tell. 
Lady Anne. O! take your time ! 
Sir Philp. A’ most sweet hand you have, 
deur Lady Anne. 
Ilere is a palm, and here are fingers too! 
Lady Anne. I hope there are, 
Sir Philip. And joints. 
Lady Anae, Who has not palms, 
Fingers, and joints, Sir Philip, yet has hands ? 
Sir Philip. But hands that have all these, 
are not the same! 
Some will repe!, and some attract the touch ; 
Some will d light, and some offend the eye. 
This palw hath softness, which the eider down 
Were richer if it knew ! Those tapering fingers 
Arc in their dazzling whiteness, and their shape, 
Rays far more precious than e’er crown'd a star 
‘That penetrate the heart with hghtand warmth 
In which the sun is poor !—and here are joints 
That mock the check with dimples—jlay on 
stiles— 
As hinges cou'd be fashioned of such things! 
O, there's a world of riches in a hand! 
Treasures that count with fecling, thought and 
sense, 
And most of all—in this one. 
Lady Aane. Pray, Sir Philip, 
How is my pulse? 
Sir Philip. 1 connot find your pulse—Can't 
tell the pulse— 
Know nothing of the pulse.—You are quite 
well ; 
But I am very ill, dear Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne. Indecd, Sit Philip. Let me 
try my +kill!— 
The hand keeps steady while we feel the pulse— 
No signs of ailment here. 
Sir Philip. No fever ? 
Lady Anne. No. 
The even-pludding beat of sober health ' 
And yet thou mayst be ill.—Art rheumatic? 
Sir Philip. No. 
Lady Avac. Art thou subject to the quinsey? 
Sir Philip. No. 
Lady Anne. Fecl'st rigours now and thea— 
the certain signs 
Of brooding mischief? 
Sir Philip. No, 
Lady Anne. Had'st ever threat’ning 
Of a lock'd jaw? 
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Sir Philip. No! 
Lady Anne. Hast thou got a head-ache ? 
Sir Philip. No ! 
Lady Anne. If thou’rt ill, it must be some- 
where! How 
Feel’st thou about the region of the heart ? 
Sir Philip. ’Tis there, dear Lady Anne ; 
‘tis there! 
Lady Anne. Wat's there 7 
Sir Philip. My illness! 
Lady Aune. What suspect you, is it? 
Sir Prilip, Love! 
Lady Anne. A dunce !—I might have known 
it all along! 
Of course !—you are in love with Lady Blanche. 
Sir Philip. Nay, Lady Anne, I am in love 
with you! 
Lady Anne. In love with me! 
can I have done 
To make you so? 
Sir Piultp. Nothing with that intent, 
But everything must work to such an end! 
Mame me—from nothing—which I was—a 
man ! 
Almost a man—your work not yet complete, 
But you will crown it, will you marry me? 
Lady Anne. Sir Philip, we shril speak an- 
other time. 
Sir Philip. That another time will find an- 
other yet! 
No time like the present, when the cause is 
good, 
And the heart cheerily runs along with it! 
Lady Anne. Give me a day | 
Sir Philip. What! with such friends as 
these 
To back me now ? 
Lady Anne. What friends ? 
Sir Piitip. Your blushes, lady, 
You fain would hide, but cannot !—and your 
eyes, 
O’er which you drop those snowy veils, their 
lids, 
To hide what they would tell—yet thus betray ! 
And your whole form shrinking with consci- 
ousness, 
Which breathes such tears as fan the lover’s 
hopes. 
Dear Lady Anne— 
Lady Anne, Sir Philip, here I am, 
And judge me as a man of honour would 
The maid he truly loves, and not in vain! 
There—you have ta’en possession !—Loose 
me now, 
Anc meet me presently at Lady Blanche’s, 
Whither by friendship am I sammon’d straight 
And should obey, since love’s behest is done. 
[ They go out severally. 


Why, what 


(Concluded in our next.) 





Longevity of Actors.—It is no more extraor- 
dinary than true, that there are not set of beings 
who live so long, or enjoy better health than 
the members of the stage; and they almost in. 
variably rctain their faculties to the last. The 
only reason assigned ‘for it is, that the mind 
and the body are alike continually in action. 
[n taking, promiscuously, a hundred players 
from 1830 to the present day, we find that there 
have died, under 30, 1; between 30 and 45, 5; 
between 45 and 50, 8; between 50 and 55, 8; 
between 55 and 60,11; between 60 and 65,12; 
between 65 and 70, 8; between 70 and 75, 15; 
between 75 and 80, 11; between 80 and 85,6; 
between 85 and 90, 6; and between 95 and 
100, 6. 

Madame Vestris is now preparing for the 
production of a new comedy, from the pen of 
the author of London Assurance. The scene 


is laid in London, in the reign of Charles IT, 

and the famous Net] Gwynne will be the hervine 

in the hancs of Vestris herself—report speaks 
vourably of the production. 
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The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
connected with the Stage. 

First insertion, 4 cents a line 
Each subsequent do. 2 cents do. 
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“DRAMATIC MIRROR, ~ 


AND LITERARY COMPANION, 
Saturday Morning, November 27, 1841, _ 


DRU NKARDS OF THE DRAMATIC 
PROFESSION. 


The progressive march of temperance, like 
the divine truth of t!.e gospel, gradually works 
its way to refurm and raises the degraded up, 
elevates man’s moral character, and checks 
the myriad of vices, which flow as it were from 
its inexhaustible sea. The poor wretch whose 
habitual propensity for drink has brought ruin 
upon him, and whose system, nature itself can- 
not restore, dics the death of a dog, unpitied, 
and Lis name passes away like his infected 
breath, a thing of mockery—unconnected with 
society, let loose as it were upon the tide of 
time—he can drink and wallow in his filth, 
and be spurned from our path, but the man 
whose name is linked toa profession, no matter 
whether it be church or state, becomes a part 
of it, and cannot be whistled off without inju- 
ring the body he is in some measure connected 
with. A judge upon the bench, whose bloated 
face 1s the index to a wine cellar disgraces the 
seat he occupies, and mocks the purposes of 
justice. Tolerate such men,permit them to usurp 
the place of better ones, we lend our aid to the 
c.use of vice which has in a measure revolu- 
tioned the world, and brought mankind toa 
level with the beast—aye,cven beneath the 
meanest of God’s creatures. Drunkenness in 
high places has been tlie cue to prompt others 
to follow whose situations in life though humble 
were honorable. The criminal at the bur re- 
cognises a judge upon the bench as a boon 
companion. An individual who wanders into 
a church simply out of curiosity may not un, 
frequently hear wholesome lessons from one 
with whom he has frequently tasted of the for- 
bidden cup, and that within four and twenty 
hours afer they drank a parting glass.* 

It lies with the people to correct these public 
examples given to the rising generation, it is 
fur the people to reform abuses whenever and 
wherever they appear. If in the pulpit check 
them at once; if npon the bench of our courts 
of justice lt the loud voice of public indigna- 
tion ncver cease until such men sneak from 
their place, and be hcard of no more. 


A fact—but least it might be supposed that the 
Writer alludes to any one in this community he deems 
it proper to state that the cireumstance occurred in 
another city, and the person to whom he_ refers is 
still living, and enjoys his glass, with as much gout 
as he does the fees for bis religious sei viers. 


Having digressed this much trom the head- 
ing of our article we now turn to it, and re- 
luctantly too, for the drama has always been 
looked upon as a school of morals, until it has 
become debased by the debased—inoculated 
with the crimes and vices of foreign loafers 
and drunkards, whose sole pride seems to have 
been the elevation of self by wnmorality and 
rum. Cooke came over to this country ina 
state of intoxication. Fennell was scarcely 
ever sober. Kean was adrunkard and a brawler. 
Poor Jack Reeve, a victim to the bottle. All 
these not unfrequently appeared upon the stage 
drunk!! What a lesson to the world! How 
insignificant does the drama appear when 
its chief supporters and ablest artists are drunk- 
ards. How flimsy the reputation that depends 
upon the infected breath of a bloated spouter. 

In the time of Solon—falsehood was not 
permitted to be uttered on the stage least it 
shou'd give a licence to crime, and propagate 
error, Now a manager will step boldly upon 
the stage and in a flowery speech address the 
audience, begging their indulgence, and apolo- 
gising for the non-appearance of Mr. So-and- 
so, who was taken suddenly sick, when to two- 
thirds of the audience it was well known that 
the individual was drunk!! The manager 
having made his speech, bows, without a smile, 
the audience applaud, and the very next night 
the great actor having marvellously recovered 
appears amid thunders of applause. Whata 
state of society—what a state for the drama! 

A once popular tragedian has so frequently 
appeared intoxicated upon the stage, that those 
who go to witness his acting now do so for the 
express purpose of seeing how a confirmed 
toper can play. He has taken the pledge to- 
day, broke his asseverations on to-morrow. The 
writer of this saw him staggering through the 
streets, within ten hours after his pledge,—his 
promise was given that the would drink no 
more. 

Another has been tolerated so long that his 
drunken habits have become a part of his popu- 
larity. Fora long time it was called insanity, 
the public sympathised with him in his mis- 
fortune;"when it became known that the cause 
was rum—the public changed sides with him, 
and their insanity is now more evident in thus 
sustaining and upholding him night after 
night, and actually applauding his besotted 
attempts to read Shakspeare. 

Another has been permitted to tread the 
boards of nearly every theatre in the country 
and appear upon the stage in a state of intox-, 
ic.tion, whose appearance in the streets with 
a pair of black eyes, is the signal for a'l the 
little boys to shout out—there goes a son of 
Thespis ! 

It will be understood that we are now speak- 
ing of those whose habits of intoxication are 
rendered evident on the stage. Actors may get 
drunk off as much as they please, run away 
with other men’s wives, and leave their own— 
kecp their mistresses publicly or privately if 
they like. They may fight about them in the 
open streets, in the public cars, on rail roads, 
er any other road. They may do all this and 
more, but they should not be permitted to dis- 
grace the stage, where the bright creations of 
Shakspeare’s genius move and breathe as it 
were in all the panopoly of other diys. The 




















public may tolerate vile seduction, they may 
uphold men of notorious Blue Beard habits, 
and applaud vice if it likes them so to do, but 
for the sake of the pure drama, let us put out 
faces againsta displuy of drunken gymnastics 
on the stage. 

There is no period in the history of the 
drama more replete with interest than the 
present. The rapid strides of intellectual im. 
provement have brought it forward clothed in 
all the beauty of the original with the richness 
of the modern day. In Europe the legitimate 
drama has assumed its former character—the 
introduction of sterling pluys, elegantly and 
costly got up have given it a higher tone here; 
but it can never rise to any degree of perfec- 
tion, while such blasted tendrils are around it 
—strip it of them, drag down the puffed up— 
the bloated swaggerers of the drama—pot- 
house loungers, and ignorant adventurers. Do 
this, and the moral portion of the public will 
lend their sanction to the erection of the Tem- 
ples wherein the histrionic muse can sing with- 
out being stifled by rum and tobacco. 

We have refrained from giving names, satis_ 
fied that two-thirds af our readers will recog. 
nize the individuals alluded to. But would they 
believe—would they credit us when we state 
that there are females of the profession equally 
culpable, females who have been led off the 
stage gallantly by the actors and their non-ap- 
pearance excused upon the grounds of indis- 
position. There was one who is now lost to 
husband, family, character, and the stage, who 
formed among her theatrical sisters, a little soz. 
ree of tipplers, and on one occasion the writer 
of this had the extreme pleasure of seeing three 
lovely women all very happy during the per- 
formance of a popular piece. The one we have 
said is now lost to all sense of propriety ; 
another lies in the low grounds of Louisiana, 
with a slight memento on her tomb, placed 
there by one who esteemed her while living 
with all her faults. The other is gone we 
know not whither. Such is the end of the de. 
based and, oh, how terrific would be the pic- 
ture we could draw of living and popular ac- 
tresses, who so forget themselves as to indulge 
in the “one glass more.” We drop the cur- 
tain upon their errors. 

We have spoken of the immorality of the 
drama in all its various forms—its shapes, its 
features. We have pointed out abuses of all 
kinds—exposed them, and now leave their bare 
backs for the whips of the people. If in this 
article our remarks may be considered by some 
severe, we can only exclaim in the language of 


Randolph, as an excuse for it :— 
“ He that’s merciful 
Unto the dad, is cruel to the good.” 


“POOR MAUVAISE CONDUIT.”’ 

Mrs. Debar—Mrs. Conduit, that was, died on 
board the steamboat Maid of Kentucky, while on 
her way from St. Louis to New O:leans, her death 
occurred cn the 19th ult. She was buried near 
Cape Gira:dean, on the Mississippi River, 

Mrs. Brown, wife of Fred. Brown, the well 
known actor, died recently in Mobile. 

Joe Cowel, and Mr. Sloman are playing to. 
gether at Caldwell's Theatre, New Orleans. The 
former of these gentlemen, “ Old Joe,”’ as he is 
called, is engaged in writing his life and drama- 
it will be a comical book, for Cowel 


tic career. 
is a wit, 


THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 


The Mobile Tneatre opened on the 5th inst 
with Bulwer’s play of the “ Lady of Lyons,’’ 
Claude Melnotte by H.G. Pearson, his first ap- 
pearance in that character, and Pauline by Mrs, 
Richardson, followed by the farce of a * Loan of 
a Lover,” Gertrude by Mis. R. 

Mr. Phillips, the Vocalist, was killed on the 
27th of October on the Grand Junction Rail Road 
Eng. Mr. Phillips visited this country in 1817, 
and was very successful as a vocalist. We re- 
member his exquisite style of singing the music 
of the “ Devil's Bridge,’’—we shall never forget 
his “’Tis but Faney’s Sketch,” 


OUR THEATRES. 

In consequence of the space occupied by the 
conclusion of * Old Maids” we must necessarily 
curtail our Theatrical notices in our paper this 
week. A glance, however at the performances 
at the three Establishments, show us nothing 
worthy of alengthy notice. The National has 
had excellent houses to witness London Assur- 
ance, our opinion iu regard to the merits of 
the artists concerned, has undergone no change, 
we have come to the conclusion, however that 
the piece is a poor one, and we as well as many 
more have been dazzled with the tinsel show 
and drapery about it. It will not bear close 
criticism. 

At the Walnut they have been playing melo 
dramas, with but indifferent success. The Gam. 
bler’s Fate was most admirably played at this 
establishment, Hervio Nano, extraordinary as 
a monkey—disgusting as a representative of 
the class Homo, is playing at this house, he was 
pulled up the other night through the dome of 
the Theatre by the united power of pullies, 
ropes, and men, this was called making an as- 
cension. ‘There is not a house-painter in the 
city but performs a more astonishing feat every 
day. 

At the Arch they have revived Rookwood, 
Mr.R. Dinneford, brother to the manager, made 
his first appearance upon any stage, as Dick 
Turpin—it was a successful debut. And we 
should say, promises much for his future suc- 
cess in the profession he has adopted. A new 
piece, a Burletta on London Assurance is an- 
nounced for this evening. Report speaks highly 
of its laughable qualities. Mr Lewellen is en- 
gaged here. 








SILAS S. STEELE, ESQ., 

This gentleman takes a benefit some evening 
during the coming week, at the Arch Street 
Theatre. Ile is the successful author of seve- 
ral popular pieces, and the public should not 
lose sight of his interest on this occasion. We 
believe he is the author of the new Burletta. 





ACTORS. 
W. B. Wood.—A living representative of a 
cliss of actors now no more. 
Mr. Jones.—‘ A good old man.” 
Mr. Richings.x—A dazzling actor. 


In the bills of the theatre 

= Hadaway, Sy called the two unrivalled 

ahs Py ¢ comedians ”” Good for Flynn. 
Mr. C. 


Watson,—The same yestcrday—to 
day—and to-morrow. 


Mr, Shaw.—A man of few words.—‘' I heard 
him not.” 

Mr. Connor.—Court the muses more, popular- 
ity less. 

Mr, Davenport.—*' Praise is already there.” 


Shaksp eare. 
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Mr. W, E. Burton.—An excellent comedian 
as we have said before; “the worst remains 
behind.” 

Mr. Russel,—** L will not give myself liberty 
to think, lest I should Coot.” Old Bach. 

(This gentleman made “ Cool, in London As- 
surance,’’ quite a character.) 

Mr Browne.—* Long untravelled heaths, with 
desolation brown, he wanders waste.” Thomson. 

Mr. J. Wallack.—* Youth is not rich, in time 
itmay be poor; part with it as with money, 
sparingly.” Young, 

Mr. G. H, Hill—* A hill is nothing.”— 


Cheyne. 
Mr. Faulkner.—Neglect not, and the benefit 
embrace. Milton, 


Miss Wood ,—* Such as were popular and well 
deserving, were advanced by grace. Dan. 

Mrs, Flynn.—‘ Belinda smiled and all the 
world was Gay.” Spanker. 

Mr. C. Porter,— Porter, remember what I 
give in charge,and when you have done bring 
the proof to me.” Shahspeare. 

C, Mason.—* The materials being left rough 
are more manageable in the mason’s hand, th an 
if they had been smooth,” Watton, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

THE CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 
—It is an established fact in physiology, that if 
a person of debilitated constitution—marries 
one of a strong robust frame, it adds as it were 
new life to him or her, and by thus uniting, 
one strengthens the other, Judging from re- 
cent movements on the part of the Chesnut 
Street Theatre manager, we should say that 
he has turned his knowledge of physiology to 
some purpose in thus joining his decayed state 
of health, with the super-abundance on the part 
of the Walnut, we have no doubt the connec- 
tion will prove fruitful, and that we shall crack 
many a joke in old Drury yet. 

Jesting however apart, we feel an interest 
in the success of this Establishment, nor do 
we care how the change be effected so it prove 
beneficial. 

It opens on Wednesday with London Assur. 
ance,—a powerful cast is promised, a full house 
anticipated. 

THE CIRCUS.—This place of amusement 
commenced the season, on last Monday even- 
ing, under the superintendence of Ma, R. 
We cn, with an excellent equestrian and vaude- 
ville corps, which drew a crowded audience, 
on the opening. The entertainments were 
novel, and afforded general delight. We were 
particularly pleased with the performance of 
Masters M'Collum and Glenroy, the latter be- 
ing decidedly the most promising eqaestrian of 
his age, in the country; and the former may 
be truly regarded as the ** Pride of the arena.” 

The introduction of the petit vaudeville, of 
the “Sprite of the Silver Shower,” was a rich 
treat to the juvenile portion of the audience, 
many of whom we observed in a very high 
state of hilarity. Those three little Cherubs, 
(or Graces, if you please,) the Miss Wells, 
looked divinely, as they severally emerged from 
their sequestered homes,—the bee hive,—the 
flowers and the silver fountain! Mr, Cadwal- 
lader, as the “ Sprite,” was costumed superbly, 
and enacted the part admirably,—concluding 
the picce with an act of horsemanship in which 
each of the Miss Wells were introduced, that 
drew down a round of merited applause ! 
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The clowns, Messre. Rockwell and Wells, 
are humourous fellows, and have such jokes, as 
would cure any case of ennui. They almoct 
convulsed some individuals with laughter. 

The great principal act of “Dash, Dare, and 
Courage,” by Dale, was brillisntly perfirmed. 

We have no space at present to particularize 
the performance, but (in the absexee of the 
legitimate drama,) there is no place, which can 
approach this establishment either in poiat of 
novelty, interest, or rational enjoyment. There 
is the ntmost order and decoruin ob.erved, and 
we predict a successful scason to the proprictor, 
who promises to “ secure all the best available 
talent for the representations.” 


NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—Tie * Old Maids” of 
Sheridan Kuowles’, have proved as inattrac- 
tive as any old ma‘ds we have ¢ver met with, 
[t was in vain that the two Cushmans infu: ed 
into them a life and spirit but rar. ly met with 
in the sisterhood of single bies-edne s :—they 
were doomed to wi-her in co: lines-, and s‘erili- 
ty, to an actor’s bane, a yawning audience, 
thinly strewed over the benches of the pit. 
The author's hopelessaess, found in a beggarly 
account of empty boxes. 

On Monday, “* London Assurance ’ 
the occupation of the evenins, followed by the 
“ Boarding School,” which had bcen produced 
for Simpson’s benefit the preceeding week. Of 
this eccentric farce we cin say little cither in 
commendatiun or dispraisc. It is extremely 
droll, exceedingly ab urd, measured out by no 
rule, without plot and without any other de- 
nouement, beyond that of dropping the cur- 
tain at the moment when the author felt dis- 
posed to drop his dislogue. To criticise, a 
vohicle constructed for no other purpoe than 
that of producing a hearty langh would be to 
offend against good taste by bringing even 
criticism into disrepute—it wou'd be a positive 
waste of judgment so to exerciss it. The 
object of the author has becn obtained in ex- 
citing the good hu nour of an audicnce, and 
so far the Boarding Seiocl may be considered 
as most successful. 

On Tuesday, the * Old Maids” drew a thin 
house. 

On Wednesday, “ London Assurince,” re- 
stored its admirers to both pit and boxcs. 

Thursday evening, the am iversary eelcbra- 
tion of Evacuation Diy. The manage. ext 
has brought forward t'icir long pro:nised s; ec- 
tacle of “ Puatasa, the Destroyer,”—written 
—com»osed—arranged, or dramautised, it is 
almost inmat rial which term we employ, by 
Mr. Fitzbal!, the succe-sful dramatist of the 
Flying Dutchman. It was an e'aborate display 
of secnory, costamerary, and effects at once 
gorgeous an! imposing. Our limits, and the 
shortness of the time clipsing between its per- 
formance and our paper going to press, will 
not permit us to do more than mercly announce 


formed 


its euceess, which was decidedly brilliant. We 
hive ne ebjection t> tie production of such 
pieces as Thil.ba, t!e Destroyer, we consider 
itas the revival of the good old times, when 
our legitimat: and cla-sic entertainmen's of 
the evening were wound up by some such effort 
at the cispliy of scenery and machinery. 
Fanny Elssler is reesuiting hor strength, and 
studying new attitudes and graces for her ree 


appearance at the Park, on Weducsday next, 
in the character of La Biyadere. Their en- 
gagemeit beyins next week. She will pro- 
duce at l:ast one new piec: during this engage- 
me it. 

The Sesuins who are expected to appear at 
the Park shortly after the Elssler cngazement, 
have it is said, received by the last steam arri- 
val, tie score of theee new op ras, which have 
never bocn produced upon Ameriein bo.rds. 

THE BOWERY.—The fa!l season at this 
theatre conc’uled on Thursdiy eveniag—that 
is to s:y on that evening, Thomas 8. (umblin, 
wound up his profitable engagements; and 
staris again in th: race for public appliuse, 
with a more judiciously sele-ted or rather con- 
trac-d corp:, on Montay cvening next. When 
wi'l be produced the grand miltt:ry and naval 
Pogeant illu-trting the last days of exile, and 
the late obsequies of Napotean Bonaparre, ee- 
co-ding to the bill of announcement “as des- 
cribed in Tya’s cclebrated hfe of the Emperor, 
and got up with the strictest attention to co3. 
tune—processions—seenery, &c. After the 
manner of the celebrated prints rccently pub- 
lished. 

It appears that the Prince de Joinville is to 
he represented upon thre stage as a performer in 
this gorgeous pageant, and if his Llighness 
could be prevailed upon to attend and to pass 
judgment upon his representative it would in- 
crease the cffeet—well who knows. Ha:nblin 
is by no means deficieut in tact—he will at- 
tempt some such russe, and two to one suc. 
cessfully. The Prince likes popularity—he 
aims at it—he will certainly go to the Bowery 
and we shall be there on Monday evening. 

Hamblin is himself so assured of success in 
the forthcoming production, and calcalating on 
a long run—he has nothing new at present in 
contemplation. 

CHATUAM THEATRE.—Charles Thorne 
never behind hand in the field of competition, 
produced on Thursday, evening a new drama 
for the occasion under the title of Sam Spangle 
The Liberty Boy, or the spirit of 1776, with 
the Athiop and Mogul Tale. The house was 
crowded and the performances well received. 
On Monday he will produce N. P. Willis’s 
Tortesa. the Usurer; with a new Dreamy, the 
pitticulars cf which will be duly announced. 
Thorne certainly is indefatizable. 


LONDON THEATRICALS, 
Extracts from the letter of our London corr:spondcnt. 

I wrote you in my last Macready opens 
Drury Lane on Wednesday, the first of De- 
cember. Macheth is talked of as the opening 
piece, which is to be produced with all that 
splendor and magnificence characterising its 
production upon the boards of the Theatre at 
its opening in the year 1792, under the man- 
agement of the great John Kemble; on that 
occasion Macbeth hada ran of thirty seven 
nights without intermission. Macready of 
course is the Macbeth. Lady Macbeth by 
Ellen Faucet. 

Talfourd’s new tragedy will not be brought 
out unti! the middle of February. Sheridan 
Knowles is hard at work in the production of a 
new play, the subject furnished by Macready, 
who will be the hero. 

Macready has secured an excellent company. 
—Tragedy will be the order of the day. He 


will not attempt competition with the other 
house in comedy. 

The season at Covent Garden commenced 
most successfully under the management of 
Vestris. 

The Old Miids has been any thing but sue- 
cessful, notwithstanding the inimitable acting 
of Vestris and Mrs. Nesbit. 

The Lidy Manager is making great efforts. 
in the production of a Christmas piece, the sub 
ject and title of which is kept in profound si- 
lence and wrapped in impenctrable mystery, 
Planche is the author. 

Theatricals are looking brighter with us than 
they have appeared for some time. Bourcicault 
the author of “ Londoa Assurance,” has Leen 
prevailed upon to suspend for a time his new 
comedy, which I alluded to in my last, and is 
actively employed in one upon the suggestion 
of Vestris herself, satirizing the fashion and 
follies of the West End. ‘Tisis ec mnedy will be 
produced almost immediately, report speaks 
highly of its wit—huamor and pungency. The 
author is so established in public estimation 
that this comedy is looked for with intense 
anxiety. 

Charles Kean and Ellen Tree are in the 
provinces, carrying all before them, it is now 
settled that on the close of their provincial en- 
gagements they return to America, and it is 
rumored Anderson will accompany them. An- 
derson isa most invaluable actor and more 
particularly as an adjunct to Ellen Tree in her 
comedy parts. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has all but abjured 
novel writing, owing to the indifferent success of 
his more recent works of fiction. le is now 
turning bis literary attention slely to dramatic 
authorship. 

Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff were performing at 
the Liverpool Theatre, in Knowles’ new play of 
Old Maids. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble made ber debut at Cu- 
vent Garden Theatre, in the opera of Norma, 
November 2u, before a very crowded house, and 
with triumphant succes:. 

A Shrewsbury manager, who litely “ got up” 
the tragedy of Virginius, introduced the * ashes ” 
of Virginia, not in an urn, but in a large coffee- 
pot with a long spout! ‘The aulience burst into 
a roar of laughter, and the tragedy became a 
farce. 


ITEMS. 

Thalaba, or the Destroyer, by Fitzball, is the 
name of Mr, Simpson's grand dramatic romance, 
produced last Thursday nizht. By the bye, this 
play has been produced at alinost every theatre in 
town and country. 

Eppes Seargeaut is writing a new tragedy for 
Forrest. 

Fanny Elssler danced one night in Providence. 
What an honor for the Rhodians, $2 per ticket 
all over the house. 

Our printed edition of London Assurance, is- 
sued simultaneously in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, surprised the good citizeas of 
those places—it also stoppel the manufacture of 
manuscripts by certain 1eporters—and last and 
least, it gave the Brother Jonathan an opportuni- 
ty of publishing the entire play without giviog us 
credit. Quite a meritorious act for a Deacon, eh ? 

“What will the world say,” at the Garden, has 
been cut down to 3 acts. 
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Mrs. Siticu goes to Havana in a few days, 
where she ts to be the Prima Donna. S gnor 
Nagel also gives his last Concert this week, and 
Starts far the same place. 








**W.” has promised us a full and substantial 
acccu.t of the Lurning of the Richmond | heatie. 
We shall clhionu Je it in the Minor, for the sake 
of preservaticn, “ W.” has our thanks for his 
slip from the ** Olden Time.” 

In No. 18 of the Dramatic Mirror, we purpose 
giving a splencid enpravirg of John BR, Scott ; it 
shall bea beautiful piece of work, and worthy of 
a place in the Mirror, and be accompanied with 
a shoit sketch of the life of the above talented 
actor, It may not be amiss to state here tuat 
the drawing, engraving, composition, and } rint- 
ing of the Minor, is done by the publishcis them- 
selves, ther: fore, “ There’s no such word as fail.” 

A new Comedy by the avthor of London As- 
surance, entitled * Zhe West End,” is about be- 
ing produced in London—report says it will sur- 
pass the former successful Ploy. 

Carter, the liontamer, isin Brussels ; he has 
recently had avother flare up with one of his 
family—a Tiger, Fine gag this? Wonder is 
Jemmy Twiteher still with Carter. 

Bill Chapman, in times gone by, quite a favor- 
ite low comedian in Phi adelphia, is playing in 
Mobile. Herr Cline of the Ropes, avd Weod of 
the Dogs, are in New Orleans, at the St. Charles. 


Butler opens at the Tremonton Mcnday. 

Dinneford continues to do an execllent busi- 
ness at Pittsburg. ‘The School for Scandal,” 
“ Much Ado about Ncthing,” and other sterl- 
ing comedies, have been produccd with the 
greatest success. He has London Assurance 
in preparation, Mrs. Hunt is a great favourite 
there. 





A man returning a broken wheel barrow to a 
Quaker, with, “ Here, I've broken your rotten 
wheel-barrow ‘usin on’t. I wish you would get 
imended sight off, ’cause I wan't to borrow it 
again this afternoon.” ‘The Quaker replied, 
** Friend it shall be done.” 





Olituary—Died, at the residence of her 
father, Mrs. Cornelia Sophia Winan’s,—wife 
of Jol n Winans, comedian, and daughter of 
C. W. Meyrer, musician. 

OR!C!NAL ANECDOTE OF 
LITTLE KNIGHT. 

The profession of the stage is full of tempta- 
tion to the young and ardent aspirators after 
Theatrical honors. It looks blooming like the 
rose, kut—like the rose when its leaves fall off 
nothing is left but its thorns. 

Little Knight better known by that appella- 
five than by any other, the father of the Mus. 
ician who came over to this country with his 
wife—furmerly Miss Povey of Drury Lane and 
zt present of the Park Theatre used to tell 
nny an amusing anecdote of his professional 
vicissitudes and among them the following :— 

“Twas ot York—yessir, at York, the city 
of York, witheut a shilling in my pocket, a 
shoe to my fovt, or a shirt fur a change. Well 
sir, What was to be done. I had been living at 
the George Inn for five days at the expense of 
the landlord—glorions living sir—plenty to eat 
and drink, but appetite rather troubled by the 
certainty of an expiring credit. Landlord look- 
ing blue and no means left to allay his fever. 
Well sir, to raise the supplies was indispensible 
and demanded the best encrgics of the most ex- 
perienced financicr. 





ATIC 








I hit it as I thought, that is, I deteru:ined to 
display myself. ‘The only cifficulty was a stage. 
Wall sir, I getthat. My landlord who was 
as much intercsted in my success as myself— 
lent me a four post bedstead. We ec vered the 
sacking bottom w.th pine boards which we 
borrowed fiom a neighbouring carper.ter. We 
threw over the frame of the bedstead a quan. 
tity of grecn, red, and g cy buize elected to- 
gether for the especia! cecasi n, and so covered 
the whole in, Our grocn curtain bye the bye, 
was a thing of shreds and patches, and so 
piously put together, you would have mistakea 
it for the coat of many colurs—tie raiment of 
Joseph. 

Well sir, we opencd our doors to a liberal free 
list, and a treasury groaning under the load ef 
four and eight-pence in two six-penny pieces, 
and the rest in coppers, The curtain drew up— 
it was an awful moment, I saw my landlord 
sitting with his family in the front row of the 
front bexes, which was only distinguished from 
the pit by a row of old oak chairs borrowed from 
the tap He looked unutterable things, 
the performacce began—** four and eiglit-pence, 
sir, only four and eight-pence,” he g.owled owt 
on my appearance, 
attcmpted to sustain my part and my own cou- 


room. 


I was dismayed, but still 


raze under adversity—it was in vain—at every 
moment my ear was saluted with the eternal four 
and eight-pence; at length im afit of dispsir I 
elevated my voice to an unusual pitch to drown 
his—my voice cracked—so did the bedstead, 
my landlord started upow his legs, exclaiming 
““by g—d there the beadsteads gone,” all was 


confusion. I fell, so did the bedstead— my free 
list friends who had supplied the party colored 


baize, each eager for own thronged around the 
pile of :uin in which | lay half smothered, tear- 
ing away the pomp and circumstance «f the 
scene; at length aroused toa sense of my condi- 
ticn I prepared for flight. 
know how ; but I solaced myself under a hedge 
for that night, and never returned to my landlord 
of the George Inn, 


I eseaped, I scarcely 





Incledon and Pope (the Tragedian)on Amer- 
ican manners. 

Po; c's love for the good things of this life 
was u:.bounded ; amid many othcr sayings, 
o ec of his was to the effect that he knew of 
but one crime thata man cou'd commit, and 
that was peppering a rump steak. When In- 
e'e.’on returned from America, he met his old 
friend pope, and after mutual congratulation, 
the l.tter excluimed,“* Well Charles, and how 
do they feed?” “ Immortally” replied Charles, 
“the very poetry of eating and drinking, my 
dear Pope, in all th'ngs but one ; by they 
tuke no oil to their sallads.” “ No oil to their 
sallads ?” reiterated the horror-stricken trege- 
dian, “ why did we make peace with them?” 

The modes of music were styled peculiar to 
each District. There were the Dorian, Ion- 
ian, Eolian and Bectian modes. In modern 
times we have Scotch, Sweedish, Irish and 
German airs. The principles of the art were 
the same, but the spirit of the people broke 
through their harps, in unisons with their fee- 
ings, habit, and manners. 








Old Maids was brought out at the Tremont 
Jact Monday night, but wofully deficient in 
scenery and stage appointments. 


MIRROR. 
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From our Correspondint 


BALTIMORE. 


A. Addams in Kichtheu disappointed every 
one, he did not exhibit ove redeeming point, a 
more lomcntalle failure was never exhibited on 
the stege; when he repeated the play the au- 
dience show.d they had some disciimination lett, 
by absenting thems: Ives from such an exhibition ; 
we did not beheve it possibie a man of talent, 
which Addams is allowed to be, could have so 
He has left us, and 
we are sorry we ave forced to part with him with 


marred so beautiful a play 


censure, instead of praise upon our tongue, Mon 
day gave us a novelty in shape of Horse Shoe 
Robinson, which was tolerably well perf.rmed, 
it is an agreeable representation of several of the 
most stri.ing scenes of the novel, and the aud ence 
seemed to be much pleased with it, but what 
shall we say of the Hunchback, ha! ha!! ha!!! 
such a Hunchback, our sides faily ached with 
laughing. ‘The playbilsinformed us that he came 
fiom the Park Tueatre, New York :—where we 
hope Le will return without delay, not even the 
presence and excellent acting of Mrs, Phillips and 
Miss Mathews could save the unfortunate Master 
Walter fiom the Lisses and derision of the audi- 
ence, in pity to him and to his friends, we for- 
bear to record his name_ but hope never to see his 
face upou the stage again, Horse Shoe Robin. 
son, and the Stir Spangled Banner, atiracted 
quite an unu-uel audience on Tuesday ; both 
pieces were very well acted, ‘There has been too 
rouch noise in the theatre during the present week, 
what are the police officers about, if this is not 
amended the t).catre will Jose its pood character 
for order and decorum, Wemyss is hard at work 
on London Assurance, which will no doubt be 
brought forwaid in a manner equal if not superior 
to our sister cities, the present company possess 
the comic talent to give a sare cast of this popular 
play, and we look forward to its production as 
an ere io theatrical representations, 
From our Correspondent. 


CINCINNATI. 


Walsha hrs been producec,—but the weot or 
the necessary scenery properties,supernumeraries, 
etc., damned the piece; Mrs, Bannister sustain- 
ed Wailsha, and Scott, Grail :—it was performed 
several nights to poor houses ;—and thea laid 
aside to give place to the Ravels, whose perfor- 
mances have been di: lighting everybody, and thus 
far have been well attended ; their engagement 
closes on the 20th inst. Sanford, the Negro 
Dancer, appears next week; after his engage- 
ment the benefits take place, and Scott closes for 
the Seasen on or about the 27th; when he de- 
parts for the South, wih his present company. 

Scott has cone much to restore the Theatre to 
its former respectability, by prohibiting the sale 
of liquors, and closing, as far as in his power, 
every avenue to vice. 

Dinneford hus the theatre for the winter season; 
—the worst portion of the year here for theatri- 
cals ; nevertheless, with a good company, liber- 
ality in the production of pieces, and judicious 
management, he will make money. 

Scott has the bouse again in the spring. 

Silsbee & Ellsworth open the Columbus Thea- 
tre, 27th inst., with, what I understand to be a 
fair company—C. Webb is with them, 

Coleman, with his wretched company, is still 
at Louisville. 


Latham opened the Charleston Theatre last 
Tharsday. 
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For the Dramatic Mirror. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
CHAPTER V¥. 
More of Mrs. Maguire and her son.—Simpey's 
departure.—The Devil's Tree.——A midnight scene. 


As soon as Simpey was inside of the house, 
he looked cautiously around, and whispering to 
Mrs. Maguire that he was in great danger, the 
good old lady immediately secured the door, 

“Oh, Mrs, Maguire, but I am an unfortunate 
little body ; what will become of me ?” 

** Become of you, my son ?—why you will be 
a great man.” 

‘Ah, that was said before, by one now no 
more—but no—no—no—lI will never be great 
unless poverty and misfortune are entitled to the 
name. I am pursued and hunted by the whole 
village asa thief!” 

* Athief! ah, 1 understand ; about an hour 
since Lawyer Brief was here and enquired for 

ou,” 
**Was he? then am safe for one night at 
least. Go call your son, Mrs. Maguire; it is 
necessary that he should hear my story, for I 
hold that here, which will require all our united 
energies to secure and keep from Lawyer Brief,” 

William now groped his way into the little 
room, and Simpey related the whole story; not 
omitting the most trifling circumstance. 

“Then you think Smith is gone?” 

“1 do—the money he received early in the 
morning—and I have no doubt he took the six 
o’clock stage ; 1 must go on foot,” 

“ Where, Simpey ?” 

* To town ; this is no place for me now ; the 
world believes that Lama thief—and this—this, 
Mrs. Maguire, proves it ; I have stolen this tin 
box from Brief.” 

“We must examine the box, Simpey—you 
want but one paper—if there are others in the 
box, they mnst be returned.” 

“Well, ma'am, open it,” 

The box was opened—it contained but one 
piece of paper; and that was—‘‘eld Brown's 
last will and testatment !" 

« Now, mother, read it; let us know to whom 
he has left his property ?” 

The oldlady trimmed the lamp—wiped her 
spectacles, cleared her throat, and began :— 

Know all men”— 

Here she made a full stop; and like a cau- 
tious commander, reconnoitered the ground be- 
aore she went further. Simpey had drawn 
little stool close to Mrs Magvire; and William 
drew his chair closer to the table. 

** Why do you stop, mother ?” 

“William! Simpey! there is that in this 
paper which must not be read—-there is that in 
it which concerns Simpey and ourseleves. One 
thing is certain, Simpey must go in pursuit of 
Mr, Brown, and tell him to come here immedi- 
ately.” Poor woman! little did she think whata 
search poor Simpey was to have, ere he found his 
benefactor, ‘In the mean time this must be 
secured, but where ?,’ 

“Ab! that is the thing, mother, Suppose we 
bury it? The best and the safest. We will 
bury it to-morrow night, and Simpey must leave 
ere the sunis up. You must be far on your 
journey, Simpey, before it is light. 

“And the box ?” 

“ That, Simpey, I will aitend to,” answered 
William, “ and in case of mine, or my mother’s 
death, you will find it under the Devil's Tree.” 


The tree was so called, from the fact of a man 
who, having made several unsuccessful attempts 
to hang himself on one of its branches, declared 
that on every occasion he was hindered from his 
design by the devil, who appeared to him in the 
shape ofa black dog! 

“Dig deep, William—dig deep ; but don’t 
die until | return ; dear Mrs, Maguire, don't let 
William give himself to death—you can read to 
him, pray to him, talk to him—and then, you 
know, you have money.” 

‘Yes, Simpey, and to you we owe it all.” 

By four o'clock on the morning after this con- 
versation, Simpey was on his “ winding way” to 
Philadelphia. 

There is in the common transactions of life, a 
peculiar providence discernable; men’s happiness 
or nisery depend upon the mere turn of a stone ; 
a moment’s delay has often embittered a man’s 
happiness forever, So it was in the case of Sim- 
pey ; if the occurrences already related had taken 
place one or two days sooner, he weuld have 
probably met Brown in Philadelphia—as it was, 
that gentleman started for Europe on the morn- 
ing of the same day Simpey left Norristown for 
Philadelphia, And again, If Simpey bad met 
with Brown, our history would have been brought 
toan immediate close ; as it is, we must needs 
proceed. 

“ . . * 

The moon was high in the heavens—o’er hill 
and dale it shone with all its wonted splendor ; 
it was a night of beauty—all was hushed—man 
as well as beast had retired each to their respec- 
tive place of rest—no sound broke the solemn si- 
lence that reigned around, ‘Two figures were 
seen to steal cautiously around the rock over- 
hanging the little creek which empties into the 
river schuylkill; one was an aged woman, the 
other evidently bliad, as he held to a part of the 
woman’s dress, and walked with the utmost 
caution. It is needless to say that it was Mrs. 
Maguire aud her blind son William. 

** We must be near it mother: surely I ought 
to know the way ; every step of this ground is as 
familiar tomy foot asif I had sight to direct me. 
Oh! that I could see once more this beautiful 
earth—once more gaze on these scenes where my 
fancy roved in the waywardpess of youth. 
Mother, do you know that when I think of it, I 
feel as if my heart would break; I am cold, 
chilly ; are we not pear the spot, mother ?”’ 

“We are, my son, within a few feet of it.” 

Having reached the tree, William took the 
spade and dug a hole, in which his mother de- 
posited the tin box. 

“There let it remain, let it rot; better turn to 
earth than ashes.” 

“ Are you sure it is safe, mother ?”” 

“ Aye, safe enough, no one will seek the devil’s 
tree for fortune—aye, safz enough—but let me 
strew a few hands/ul of grass over it ; there, all 
is right: now away, my son: give me the spade, 
take my arm ; it is well we were not seen to- 
night; there are those would misconstrue our 
actions; and the escape of Simpey too, would be 
attributed to us.” 

Talking ia this way, our worthy pair sought 
their Lome ; a prayer was effered up to the throne 
of mercy for forgiveness, if they had done wrong, 
and blessings were invoked on the head of poor 
Simpey. 

Lawyer Brief ou the contrary heaved eternal 
curses on the boy; vowed vengeance against 


him of the most deadly nature, That night 
Brief never closed his eyes; the nervons excite- 
ment under which he had labored, kept him 
awake; and thus Brief rolled and tossed upon 
his feather bed, like a Brahim on his spiked 
couch of penance—a creature of crime. 

(Te be Continued.) 





Horriblee— Why are Fanny Elssler’s dances 
very old? Because they are Grand Pas.— Boston 
Pott. 








NEW YORK ARGUG,. 
A NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

Such was the great success attending the 
publication of the last nun ber that the proprie- 
tors have determined to spare no expense to 
meet the wishes of the public. 

Agents throughout the states will be appoint- 
ed, and carriers will celiver the subscribers 
papers with all due regularity. 

Advertisers will find the ARGUS, the best 
journal in New York for their advertisements, 
the paper being supported by a powerful body 
of subscribers. 

A page of the Argus, weekly will be devoted 
to military news. 

Wholesale Publishing Office, No. 7 Cathe- 
rine Street, corner of East Broadway ; it may 
also be obtained at 3054 Broadway, Axford’s 
Bowery News Office, 187 Divisioa Street. 





TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo-Dramas. 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constaot use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New-Yoik, Philadel- 
»hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
Theatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 
portrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public, 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions, 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 





THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be bad :— 
Pitisburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baliimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North St. 

St. Louis—R. Jones Woodward, Literary Depot. 
Philadelphia—Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth St. 
“ J. R. Culdn, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham St. 
4 Axford’s News Office, 185 Bowery. 
= Blakely, Fountain Inn, Walker St. 
“ Hamblin Hall, 167 Elizabeth St. 

“ Heustis, & Co.. 104 Nassau St. 
* Mrs. King, 141 Fulton St. 

“ M. Reader, 46 Chatham St. 

“ Grundy’s, 12 James St. 

“ Duvernay’s 470 Pearl St 














